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GEORGE HALBERT. 

MR. GEORGE HALBERT, the Brooklyn decora- I 
tor, has recently established a factory for the j 
manufacture of canvas plaster, a comparatively re- j 
cent invention. This new decorative material is i 
made by pressing a thin canvas into the plaster \ 
while fluid, which enables large surfaces of plaster j 
to be cast very thinly and lightly. The relief work ; 
is, of course; cast at the same time, and in the same : 
piece as the ground work, so that the relief may be : 
as light and the detail as small as desired, which 
obviates the gro?sness 'which was a necessity of for- \ 
mer processes. This enables the designer" to model i 
bis work in clay in precisely the same manner as the j 
old stucco worker did his ceiling, save that it ie not j 
done in situ, so that the artist must exercise his rea- | 
son instead of his eye. From tbis model a mould is 
taken in gelatine, which, being pliant, enables the 
undercut portions of the mould, and consequently 
the cast, to relieve itself, and an effect of lightness 
to be obtained with ease, which, under the old pro- 
cess of moulding, could be but imperfectly obtained 
with much trouble and difficulty. 

This new process has many other advantages. All 
curved, as well as flat surfaces, can be executed in 
it with equal ease, and this is a great advantage in 
large rooms, especially those in which accoustie 
qualities are of primary consideration. A further 
advantage of this process is that the work is put up 
quite dry, so that there is not only a great saving of 
time in finishing it, for the painting and gilding may 
be proceeded with almost immediately, but also 
there is no risk from damp. 

It is wonderful what exquisite traceries can be 
obtained by this process, whicb seems to us to be an 
ideal method of decorating ceilings in particular. 
The fault with too many stucco processes is that 
the decoration is put up in a mechanical manner, 
and is overdone by reason of there being too much 
ornament covering a given space. The use of can- 
vas permits wide spaces of background to be used in 
conjunction with open, freely flowing ornament, 
and very tender and sympathetic effects can be ob- 
tained. 

We have seen a ceiling executed by this process 
in which widely flowing fine scrolls were introduced 
like the radiations of a thin- branched tree, each 
scroll bearing on its point a delicately moulded 
cornucopia, while here and there on the leaf-like ra- 
diations sat cupids and other figures, waving palm 
branches and scattering flowers. 

The great idea to insist upon in a new ceiling of 
this kind is to have it especially designed for you, 
and a guarantee given by the decorator that the 
mould shall not be reused. It is true it will cost you 
something more, but you will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that it is your own copyright, and that 
you will not be nauseated by seeing it reproduced 
in an inferior manner in apartment houses by the 
jerry builders, who get the model cheap and pay 
only for the casting. 

We regard the work done by this process as the 
highest type of ceiling work in formative art. It is 
pure and beautiful in form and may be glowing with 
color, and towards such work as this the aim of all 
decorators should be directed. 



columns calling attention to the nature and extent of 
his business, and offering, as be does, absolute secu- 
rity with regard to all financial business entrusted 
to his care, he at the same time does business in a 
manner more economical to the customer than any 
banker or broker we know of in this city. He has 
branch offices and correspondents in all of the 
larger cities of the country. 

The practical features of his business are the 
allowing 4 per cent, interest on deposits subject to 
check on demand, and the transaction of business in 
the purchase of stocks, bonds, grain or provisions at 
one-half the usual commission charged by stock- 
brokers. Mr. Tewksbury is a gentleman of wide ex- 
perience and of consummate business address, and 
has during the past few years built up a reputation 
as a financier both enviable and remunerative. He 
entertains comprehensive ideas regarding the vari- 
ous speculative markets, and his opinions are much 
sought after by his clients. He makes a specialty of 
out-of-town business, and issues a daily letter to 
clients interested in the financial and produce mar- 
kets. He devotes unceasing personal attention to 
the multifarious details of his immense business, 
and is a type of the younger generation of clear- 
headed, progressive, yet cautious New York bank- 
ers, who are destined to be the millionaires of the 
near future. We can assure our readers that all or- 
ders entrusted to his care will be attended to with 
promptness and fidelity, and in the strictest 
confidence. 



JLETV1S G. TBWKSBUKT. 
\ R. LEWIS G. TEWKSBURY, the banker, of 50 
Broadway, New York, whose bachelor apart- 
ments in this city were described and illustrated in 
our July issue, places a card in our advertising 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA SOCIETY OF FINE 
ARTS. 

THE Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts is holdiug its 
sixth annual exhibition. The work displayed 
is that of the correspondence pupils. More than 
2 000 students have been taught through this system 
by the director of the school, Professor Ernest 
Knaufft. The work of the pupils is sent to the 
director once a month, when he points out defects 
and merits, and indicates further methods of study. 
In addition to the criticism a lithograph after fine 
French studies is sometimes sent to the pupils for 
comparisou. Elementary, free-hand, charcoal, and 
crayon drawing, crayon portrait, pen and ink draw- 
ing for illustration and painting in oil and water 
colors, are all taught by correspondence. On the 
walls of the gallery are examples of all these classes 
of work, including a wide range of subjects. There 
are New-England winter scenes, a study of the flora 
of Florida, and a sketch of pine woods in Vancouver 
Island ; also landscapes and still life studies. The 
pen and pencil sketches of Miss Rachel Robinson 
are specially noticeable, and the bird studies would 
challenge observation in any exhibition. This pupil 
is only thirteen years of age 

The exhibit of drawings for illustrations is not- 
able and is supplemented by the published work of 
several pupils. The technical work of drawing for 
photo- engraving is a prominent feature of the cor- 
respondence instruction, as also of the summer 
school at Chautauqua. 

The summer work is done in the studio and by the 
lakeside, where the picturesque qualities of Chau- 
tauqua are utilized for subject matter. The studio 
contains casts and still-life groups, and reproduc- 
tions of the studies of the best artists. For a short 
time each morning a model poses. All work is done 
direct from the object, and there is no copying. 

Professor Knaufft, who has had charge of the 
Art School for six years, was formerly assistant at 



Princeton College, and professor of art at Purdue 
University, Indiana. He is the author of a series of 
articles on pen drawing for photo-engraving, which 
for four years have been appearing in " The Art 
Amateur," and is Editor of the new journal "The 
Art Student." During the winter he teaches illus- 
trating in his studio in New York. 



OTHEK USES FOR GRAPHITE. 

A CORRESPONDENT says: 

*» I have read an article on graphite taken from 
the American Machinist, Let me say that I have 
used graphite for many purposes, some that the 
correspondent did not name, which I will give as it 
may benefit some of my brother engineers, who per- 
haps have not experimented to any great extent 
with the article. I have used handhole and man- 
hole gaskets eight to ten times by carefully smear- 
ing the surface next boiler shell, taken out at 
periods of three to four weeks, using steam pressure 
as high as 100 lbs. In packing water glasses, by 
putting a little graphite and oil on the gatket they 
would volcanize as soft as lamp wick and retain 
their elasticity until the glass was changed, when 
the old rubber could be removed without trouble, 
while by the old way, I have spent much time in 
digging out the rubber, baked bard as vulcanite. 
Another thing I used it for was after putting back 
my manhole plate or plugs in back connection, I 
carefully brush away all the soot and ashes, then 
with a small brush, paint a good coat of graphite 
over flange, stud and nuts. After running boiler 
from three to six months, and using coke for fuel, 
with forced draft, the nuts can be removed without 
trouble as the heat has not been great enough to 
burn the lead. 



THE DeGOLYEK ROCK FINISH. 

'THE revival of White Enamel Finish for furniture 
* and house finishing promises to be of great ex- 
tent and long duration. No residence of any preten- 
sions is now complete without, at least, one room in 
white or ivory enamel, and, when well done, no 
finish is so beautiful. 

In producing an article of gloss paint for enamel 
work, the strength and elastic quality of the De 
Golyer Rock Finish haB proved of great value in se- 
curing the hard elastic surface necessary for satis- 
factory and enduring results in this class of work. 

Among the many fine private houses in New York 
City, which have lately been beautified with the 
Rock Enamel Paint and Varnish, may be mentioned 
the new residence of the noted builder D. H. King, 
Jr., One Hundred and Thirty-eighth street and 
Seventh avenue. One entire floor is finisned in 
white, and another in ivory, by Mr. I. G. Howell the 
master polisher, who is also engaged in finishing 150 
houses for Mr. King, all in Rock Finish. 

A large contract in white enamel work is the finish- 
ing of fifty-six parlors in the beautiful Amidon 
apartment building on the Boulevard, corner Eighty- 
third street; finished in Rock White Enamel, by Mr. 
J. S. Roddy, of 1760 Broadway, who is also finishing 
the beautiful reception room of the Sherman Square 
Hotel in Rock Ivory. 

The Rock Enamel Varnish was employed in the 
exquisite enamel decoration of the Holland House, 
also in the Union Club and many other prominent 
buildings. In fact, the success of these enamel 
specialties bids fair to rival the triumphs scored by 




THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER. 




Rock Finish on exterior and interior wood finishing 
and with which our readers have been made familiar 
by former trade items and the advertisements of the 
manufacturers, the Watts De Golyer Co.,of Chicago, 
who have abundant reason to feel proud of their 
Rock Varnishes, and especially of their success in 
the critical and exacting Eastern market. 



THE FtEXIFOLD DOOR AND SHUTTER CO. 

A 8 an application of the Flexifold door to furnr- 
** ture we herewith present our readers with an 
illustration of the Flexifold door applied tea ward- 
robe, the total width of pocket space required being 
only three inches. This ingenious piece of mechan- 
ism doe6 away with the door swinging ii,to the 
room, which is a heavy, cumbersome space, occupy- 
ing and unsightly method of hanging doore on a 
wardrobe. These doors are made of cherry, oak, 
birch, ash, maple, whitewood, mahogany and wal- 



NEW JERSEY CAR SPRING AND RUBBER 
CO. 

'"THE demand for rubber mats and mattings is 
* increasing every year, and the New Jersey 
Car Spring and Rubber Co. has given especial atten- 
tion to these lines of goods, which for assortment 
and quality take the lead. In addition to their illus- 
trated catalogue, they have just issued an illustrated 
show card exhibiting the more salable lines, while 
on the back ' of the card are list* of all the articles 
illustrated. They show new designs of perforated 
mats, with names, signatures and monograms, cor- 
rugated matting in all shapes and sizes, rubber 
comb mats* corrugated dentists' andbarbers' mats, 
pyramid matting, new style, solid back rub- 
ber mats, corrugated stair treads, etc., etc. It 
must be said that rubber matting,, of all kinds, 
is one of the most useful inventions ever devised. 
Its cleanliness, softnessof tread, artistic appearance, 
flexibilry, safety and its almost indestructible dura- 
bility give it a value far above almost any other 




The Flexible Door applied to Wardrobes. 



nut, so that any wardrobe of this description can be 
fitted with a door of the same wood as the wardrobe 
itself. Of course the doors can be finished in any 
color necessary, as well as in natural woods. The 
door is simplicity itself in construction, the princi- 
ple being one that wastes no space, and will prevent 
doors from slamming, sticking, blowing open, 
squeezing the baby's fingers, or getting out of 
order. They are stronger than the ordinary panel 
door. 

The Flexifold doors, Flexifold inside blindp, and 
the Flexifold doors and partitions of the Company 
are made at their factory at Worcester, Ma68., the 
head office of the firm being at 166 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. On sending a letter to the Company 
they -will, on request, send a sample showing the 
construction, and also a catalogue illustrating the 
various kinds of doors made by them and their 
method of action. 



material of which matting is constructed'. Catalogues 
and show cards can be had on application to the 
company, Jersey City, N. J. 



IiITEBABY NOTICES. 

""THE DOWNFALL," by M. E. Zola, is a transla- 
* tion of the latest work from the pen of this 
noted French author. The book is, in a measure, a 
history of the Franco-Prussian war, which is viewed 
from the standpoint of a corporal's squad, which 
n.eets with all the privations and horrors that fall 
upon the unfortunate private in all battles. The 
vanity of the French officers in believing the French 
army invulnerable, the importance of the Emperor, 
and the irresistible march of the Prussians are 
vividly described ; but most terrible of all are the 
descriptions of the charge of the French battalions 



with splendid, but useless courage, upon the 
Prussian guns. Most piteous are the descriptions 
.of the carnage of each succeeding battle, and the 
abomination of desolation piled high upon each 
bloody field. All the realism of war is vividly de- 
scribed—the anguish of the expiring soldiers, the 
flying ambulances, the tangled mass of living and 
dead, the broken limbs, the gaping wounds, the 
torrents of blood — all the sickening details of tor- 
ture and death in a thousand shapes. Then come 
descriptions of the hospital scenes, where the air is 
laden with the odor of mortifying fifth ; where lie 
the uuhappy victims of the struggle, with ashen, 
clayey faceSj their strength all gone, reduced to 
skeletons, and suffering the tortures of the damned. 
The publication of such a book should lead civil- 
ized nations to pause and consider if men were born 
to 6uffer such butchery as this. Let us hope the 
day will soon arrive when international arbitration 
will take the place of 6uch sanguinary appeals to 
arms, and a higher humanity deliver the nations 
from such frightful savagery. 

Published by the Cassell Publishing Company, 
New York. Price fifty cents. 

Worthihgton Co., of 747 Broadway, New York, 
announce for immediate publication as No. 28 in 
their International Library the Heiress : By Henri 
G-reville. Translated by Emma C. Hewitt and Julien 
Colmar. Illustrated with photogravures. 1 vol., 12 
mo., paper, 75 cents. One-half Rox., $t 25. 

Unquestionably this i6 one of the liveliest of recent 
French novels from the pen of Henri Greville, one 
of the foremost writers of the century. The book 
possesses the remarkable qualities of purity, origi- 
nality, imagination and knowledge of mankind, and 
while it is a delightful bit of fiction, it charms also 
by its style, for it is written with that surprising 
facility and freshness of expression which has made 
Greville's name a household word among cultivated 
readers. The character of the heroine, Marcelline 
Lematroy, the daughter of a naval officer, is par- 
ticularly attractive. 

They also announce for immediate publication as 
No. 2 in their Fair Library, The Hand of Destiny : 
By Ossip Schubin. Translated by Mary A. Robin- 
son. 1 vol., 12 mo., paper. 

This is a really captivating novel, light and dainty 
in touch, told with the same quaint humor, tender- 
ness and skill that has made her " Asbein " and 
other stories so universally popular. It is a keen 
aud truthful analysis of modern Roman society, and 
abounds in brilliant scenes in which breath and 
vigor of treatment are harmoniously blended with 
exquisite delicacy of detail. 

The most forcible appeal that has yet been 
made in behalf of Mrs. Maybrick will appear in The 
North American Review for September, under the 
title ''An Open Letter to Her Majesty, the Queen." 
It is written by Gail Hamilton, and makes public for 
the first time other previous petitions of great 
weight. 

Don Joan S. Attwell, of the Argentine Le- 
gation at Washington, contribute? a very val- 
uable and comprehensive paper on "The Argen- 
tine Republic " to the August New England Maga- 
zine. It is beautifully illustrated from photographs 
taken specially for the purpose. It is the best ex- 
position of the progress in education, commerce, 
and refinement of the republic' 

A Characteristic fact of modern French art 
that impresses itself forcibly upon all observers of 
its modern expression is thus clearly stated by Mr. 
W. C. Brownwell in an article on "French Art- 
Classical Painting," in the September Scribner : 

" More than that of any modern people French 
art is a national expression. It epitomises very de- 
finitely the national Aesthetic judgment and feeling, 
and if its manifestations are even more varied than 
are elsewhere to be met with, they share a certain 
character that is very salient. Of almost any French 
picture or statue of any modern epoch one's first 
thought is that it is French. The national quite 
overshadows the personal quality." 



